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The ome great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—Thoreau 
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AFL-CIO 


Merger 


Birth of a Giant 


AUSTIN 


After more than 20 years 
of separation, the AFL and 
CIO are about to become one 
labor movement jn Texas. 

This week the state coun- 
cils of some of the trades 
were holding their prelimin- 
ary meetings. Next week 
about 1500 workers’ repre- 
sentatives take over the Aus- 
tin hotels and the city Coli- 
seum to weld together a state 
labor council that is to be 
known as the Texas State 
AFL-CIO. 








Al Heiken | 


| eration received the privilege of 
nominating 
the 





The event is pregnant with sig- 
nificance for the industrial, polit- 
ical and social institutions and 
customs of the state. | 

Affective Aug. 1, the Texas la- | 
bor movement undergoes a 
change and the echoes of that will 
be heard in the board rooms, in 
the union halls, across the cam- 
paign trails and under the capitol 
dome in Austin. 

Nationally, the fusion of organ- | 
ized labor’s two elements took 
place almost two years ago. State | 
by state, merger has continued | 
since then. Bringing together two, 
large, disparate and complex or-! 
ganizations and preparing them. 
for organic union has been a 
tough and tedious job. The final 
operation, beginning with separ- 


ate conventions on Monday of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor 
and the Texas State CIO Council, 
and concluding in the three-day 
merger convention, ought to be 
worth anyone’s close inspection. 

Labor unity is not just a grand 
generality. It is a product of a 
variety of specific adjustments, 
negotiations, agreements, toler- 
ances, It involves at least some 
admirable sacrifices, in position, 
in pride and in advantage. It calls 
for a realization on the part of 
many that things aren’t going to 
be the way they used to be, that 
this is, indeed, a “new beginning.” 

By the terms of the merger 
agreement, the present State Fed- 


from its leadership 
who is to become the 
paid president of the 


man 
full-time, 
Texas State 
chose its 


executive secretary, 


Jerry Holleman. To the State CIO | 


Council goes the right to nomin- 
ate one of its top men for secre- 
tary tre of the state 
labor organization. Theoretically, 
the choice will not be made until 


asurer new 


| the council decides July 29. Prac- 


tically, it would seem unthinkable 
for the CIO group not to nomin- 
ate Fred Schmidt, its 
secretary, who has been one of 
the key men in working out the 
state merger plans. Schmidt, how- 
ever, is very careful to insist that 
the convention has yet to act and 
that, until it does, nobody has 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Price Has Isle Pickle; 
Who'll Be New Judge? 


GALVESTON 
James A. Piperi, the attorney 


who once rose as a “friend of the 


court” in the defense of bartend- 
er “Chicago Joe” Slemensky, may 





become Galveston County’s new 
district judge. 

The balding bespectacled, bud- 
| dy of isle gamblers is being con- 
sidered for appointment to the 
122 district court judgeship by 
Governor Price Daniel. In trying 








Bank Fuss Nod > 
To Come Aug. | 


AUSTIN 

Banking Commissioner J. M. 
Falkner thinks no decision is 
likely in the politically-potent 
Houston bank charter contro- 
versy (Observer, July 19) 
pending before the Banking 
Board before Aug. 1, date of the 
board’s next regular meeting. 

Falkner said it may not be 
possible to arrange a meeting 
of the board’s three members, 
himself, Treasurer Jesse James 
and Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, 
before then. 

Two Houston banking 
groups, one led by Judge 
James Elkins, one by Harris 
McAshan, have asked the 
board for a charter to operate 
a branch bank in Houston’s 
new Meyerland Shopping Cen- 
ter. 

Lawyers for both groups 
filed briefs in support of their 
position with Falkner this 
week. 


to decide whether to name Pipe- 
ri or L. D. (Duke) Godard to the 
post, the Governor apparently 
finds himself skewered on the 
horns of political dilemma. 

Both Piperi and Godard were 
Daniel campaign workers,, both 
want the job, and both have in- 
fluential friends. 

Godard, in the isle vernacular 
before Attorney General Will 
Wiison cleaned out gambling, is 
an odds-on favorite among the 
lawyers. His brothers at the bar 
(Galveston County Bar Associa- 
tion, that is) voted 49 to 9 in 
favor of Godard over Peperi. 

But reports are that Pipepri has 
gained considerable strength a- 
mong those people not in the law 


Mexico Suspects 
Yanqui-Oriented 


MEXICO CITY 

Behind 
masks of festival in the shops 
of Mexico is a hurt and hos- 
tile face. Down with the 
grngo, and rather particu- 
larly the Texas gringo, is still 
a first principle of successful 
Mexican politics, even if it is 
now muted for the sake of 
the country’s annual tourist 
income of $400 million. 

One of the issues in the con- 
struction of the new American 
embassy here, we are advised by 
a smart young Mexican politician 
and social scientist, is whether 


bassy should have the same, or 
separate, entrances. It is all right 
for a_ self-respecting Mexican 
politician to go to the library, but 





if it might seem he is also going]; 


to the embassy, he probably will 
| not go at all. 

A people’s attitudes have many 
and on each level many 
aspects, but in Mexico at least 
two levels are obvious. As a tour- 
ist the visitor finds few traces of 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Air Force Told 
Smyrl May Talk 


SAN ANTONIO 

A possibility that Col. James 
Smyrl of Lackland Air Force 
Base may get the public in- 
quiry of Lackland’s_ recruit 
training center he seeks devel- 
oped here and in Washington 
this week. 

Smyrl was relieved of his 
command (Observer, July 19), 
as chief of the only Air Force 
enlisted men’s training unit in 
the nation, at Lackland, by 
Major General H. L. Grills, 
Lackland CO, because, he 
charged, Grills ordered him to 
pressure trainees into being 
paying customers of civilian 
concessions on the base—and 
he demurred, 

When relieved, Smyrl asked 
for a court of inquiry to which 
he could subpoena, and at 
which he could question, wit- 
nesses. This was refused. He 
was ordered not to discuss his 
relief publicly. And he was of- 
fered a board of inquiry—to 
which he could not summon 
witnesses — in place of the 
court he had asked for. 

Later, he was formally asked 
by a board of generals to show 
cause why he should not be 
discharged. 

However, James F. Gardner, 
Smyrl’s San Antonio attorney, 
after a trip this week to Wash- 
ington, said there is now a 
possibility of investigation by 
a Senate subcommittee. 

The Observer was told by 








business, except frequently as de- 
fendants. 

In one respect, there is no} 
denying that Pepperi is peculiar- 
ly qualified to be a judge in Gal- 
veston County. He has had sub- 
stantial experience working with 
the isle’s best known litigants 
with cases which ofter? came up 
here. 

For example, “Chicago Joe’’— 
| —ex-convict, saloon keeper and 
bawdy house operator. He holds 











(Continued on Page 4) 


Washington sources that Gard- 
ner has said, in effect, to the 
Air Force officers now looking 
into the case: “If we do not 
like your conclusions, we will 
take the case before the sub- 
committee and we will make 
Smyrl available to the press.” 
Smyrl has refused to talk to 
reporters about his difficulties, 
although other Lackland offi- 
cers, hostile to him, have done 
so, 





the beaten tin| 


the American library and the em-| 








Has His Holine 


SAN ANTONI 
His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Robert E. Lucey, 


S. T. D., Archbishop of San 
Antonio, is one of the most 
extraordinary citizens of the 
state. 

His is the only voice heard | 
in Texas in recent years that 
speaks insistently for the or- 
ganization into unions of the 
state’s lowliest workers— 


farm hands, bus boys, yard 
men, 
He beat the United tes Su- 


preme Court to the 
dering integration f Catholic 
schools in San Antor 
before the court’s 1954 
He has crusaded 





Ronnie Dugger 





loar 


in San Antonio, 
Texas, sweat shops 


geles, and_ isolationist i the 
country. 
He is a_ fighting 


who fears none but | sod and 
serves him mightily 

He works quietly at t! 

cery office here, a three story 
converted home rs wed 
limestone with a 

over the plain front d and a 
long portico on ths 

Palm trees stand in t yard 
shielding him from sounds of the 
meandering traffic of downtown 
San Antonio. His offic« simple, 
with a few photographs 
Pope and other dignita 
walls. 

He does not hesitats 
when he speaks of the 
people.” He thinks a great deal 
bout inequities and injustices but| 
he has not become pessimistic at 
all; he sees progress everywhere | 
even if he does not often It it 
qualify his social criticisn 


blush 


common | 


a- 


| 
| 








He feels Texas has too many! 
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We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard te the 
truth as we find st 
and the right as we 
see it. 
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The Archbishop of San Antonio 


ve of Rome, Gone Socialist? 


LUCEY SPEAKS 
FOR LOWLIEST 


dishonest legislators and that the 
first things the state needs are 
'“better' representatives.” 

“In this state if you have mon- 
eyed Ss in an election be- 
hind You, you have money for 


| billboatds and television and are 


almost'certain to swing the elec- 
he said. 

“On the whole the Texas peo- 
ple are very tolerant. They have 
steod up and fought like they 
should. There are always some 
voices in the wilderness.” 

Asked about the social welfare 
program of protestants the Arch- 
bishop replied: “There are many 
fine people among non-Catholics 
and many are my friends.” 

How does it come to pass that 
a Catholic prelate ranks among 
the state’s foremost liberal ideol- 
ogists? Archbishop Lucey himself 
began his social work as director 
of the Catholic Welfare Bureau in 


tion,” 


/Los Angeles, with 55 social work- 


ers under him. “I found so many 
poor people who needed help, it 
came to me that relief is a crutch 
for a cripple, and that it would be 
better if we didn’t have so many 
cripples,” he says. Ever since he 
has talked for the organization of 
labor into unions. ‘Surely he is the 
only Archbishop in the world 
who is an honorary member of 
both the hod carriers and stone 
mason unions. 

But more people will wonder 
how it is that the Catholic Church 
“permits”? such liberalism within 
its heirarchy. The answer seems 
to be that it fosters it: 


|“Our concept of society requires 


not only the practice of social jus- 
tice and charity but also the or- 
ganizing of working men’s unions 
and employers associations. Hu- 
man beings are not natural ene- 
mies of one another; they are 
children of our heavenly Father; 
they are brothers under God. 
(Continued on Page 5) 








Let those flatter who fear, it is net an American art. 


—JEFFERSON 


» * Obed Study 7? 


In three successive issues we have 
looked very carefully at the Texas 
Research Lea gue. This is the outfit 
to which the state tax comnnission 1s 
scheduled to turn over the state gov- 
ermment’s research on state taxes. 

It is manifestly clear from the 
Observer's articles that the Texas 
Research League its the oftwial crea- 
ture of big business in Texas. 

We do not intend the slightest re- 
flection on the league's 
staff when we say that for 
to turn over its tax study to this 
agency will be one of the grossest 
governmental miscon- 


1 
} 


\Texas in th 


research 


the state 


instances of 
duct we have 
last three years. 
We do not, so sayjng, 
the work of the league. [ts contri 
butions to efficiency ig government 
been sul But it 1s the 


have bee thstantial. 
t the state q ) do its own 


seen 1n e 


prejudge 


business 


studies on taxation. [f is really in- 
conceivable that the otticial state 
government wou at turg over its tax- 
data gathering and s@lection to an 


agency 
nomic 
taxed: yet 

Imagine, for a 


would happen were such a scheme 


financed by y the very eco- 
interests that may have to be 
that is the plan. 


. nt hat 
yoment, what 





proposed in Washington. \ ted- 
eral agency for the studs the tay 
: fd Aes | +} N 
system turns over to!the Nat i 
Association of Manuwtacturers the 
job of selecting, collating, and pre 
senting tax information, including 
very specific’ recommendations 
ho 191 t ) he taxe ex \\] 
+1 tr seht hill the \V 
ine Cece Si v ‘ LITe \\ 
House you ( uple! ine W est- 
ern | n tT Ss wou 1 he € de ] 
vith iged protests: Lhe Sena 
ae ontint 
would be held in spec session 


weeks, investigating 


We have been assured t 
final decision has not been made 
but that the eague is certain t ret 
the tax studv. We urge and implore 
Governor Daniel to g f p the plan 
and see that the study commiss 


he is going to appoint furns over its 

We sal agveancy 
research work to an official agency 
of the government — if not the 


Texas Legislative ‘Council then the 
Comptroller’s Office, or a special re- 


igencies 
If the st idv goes ine Nesearcn 


League, 11) spite of the ybvious con- 
flict of interest in which this would 
pl ace the league, we wish to empha- 


point that Governor 


7 4 
as well as the league, will 
S| 


size at this 
Daniel, 
have to be held intable for the 
strict impartiality of its tax report. 
Not only this, the Governor will 
be, from that moment forward, re- 
sponsible for, and party to, the se- 
crecy in which the league cloaks its 
contributions. While we do know as 
of now that oil and gas put up more 
league money than any other indus- 
try, we do not know how much they 
put up, nor how much any of the 


other interests put up. This is the 
public's business. 

We regret that we have to make 
these remarks. We are impressed 
by the good will and good faith of 
the league’s research staff. But the 
evidence is too strong that the ma- 
jor economic interests in the state, 
led by Humble Oil, have been plan- 
ning precisely this use of the league 
for at least three years. The word- 
ing of the league’s policy is too clear 
that the big-money men who serve 
as the league’s officers, including 
Herman Brown of Brown & Root 
and the chairman of the board of 
Humble Oil, maintain “supervision 
of the projects’’ of the research 
staff. The common sense objection 
is too strong that you cannot ask 
Joe whether he wants his rent raised 
and reasonably expect to get an im- 
partial answer. 


aArra fry 


once been 
tends to sup- 
subject 


An idea, having 
kneaded into the law, 
ercede thinking about its 
matter; and this is especially true if 
the idea is ceas 


by its beneficiaries. 


j 


elessly propagandized 


} t 


We have come to wonder about 


lhe legal protfession’s ethical code 
embodies the idea that lawyers do 
solicit business, they are solic- 
But personal mjury damages in- 
lve broad social questions that 
ugh susceptible of public 
consideration. Say an ignorant and 
inlettered man, unprotected by a 
union, 1s deprived of his legs when 
taulty equipment enone 
tained by his employer goes ay 
A lawyer hears of this. He nor ws 
the man is ignorant, does not know 
his rights, and will be talked into 
accepting, for compensation, far less 


than hea‘: antitle " 
than he ‘is entitled to. 


m9 tectiy 
Manilestiy 


The lawyer must keep silent. If 
he does not, he is called an “ambu- 
lance chaser.” He is accused of bar- 
ratry—of soliciting business. He 
can be disbarred, disgraced. 

The « offense is also called “stirring 

up litigati lia man has a claim, 
o be stirred up on 


+ 


i litigati mn ought 
his behalf. 

We nurtur e the vile suspicion that 
the ‘‘offense” of — was con- 
ceil et to protect corporations 
against law suits by individuals Ev- 
ery. corporation of any size has a 
lawyer ‘and knows when to go to 
court, and how; very few individ- 
uals even know what the law is, 
much less when they can best secure 
ther rights by going to court. Why 
should lawyers be penalized for ad- 
vising them of their rights and their 
interests ? 
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They Don’t Measure Up 


{ipa 





Bartlett Appears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 





A Gassy Expansion 


WASHINGTON 

If you read carefully what goes 
on in Wall Street and compare it 
with what happens in certain Con- 
eressional committees in Washing- 
ton, you get an amazing chain of 
events. 

On Monday, July 8, the stock of 
the Superior Oil Company was list- 
less. Only 200 shares were traded. 

On Tuesday, July 9, the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
approved by a narrow margin the 
natural gas bill, which will increase 
gas rates to consumers by around 
$800,000,000 a year. 

That same day, Superior Oil’s 
stock galvanized into action. Either 
there was a leak from the commit- 





Drew Pearson 








tee or else very fast work after the 
committee voted. The stock shot up 
in value $30 a share. A total of 
21,000 shares were traded. 

Thursday, July 11, Superior Oil 
shot up again. This time 53,000 
shares were traded. Other people 
had got wise. The price shot up an- 
other $40 per share. 

Friday, July 12, showed even 
greater gains. The price advanced 
another $90 per share. Fifty thou- 
sand shares were traded. 

Monday, July 15, topped them 
all. The price of Superior Oil went 
up $120, 42,000 shares were traded, 
closing at a record high of $2,000 
per share. After that profit-taking 
set in, the stock leveled off, though 
Superior Oil is still the highest 
priced stock on Wall Street. 

Now let’s check back and see just 
who and what Superior Oil is. 

If you'll check your memory, Su- 
perior Oil is headed by Howard 
Keck, the man whose lobbyists 
tried to bribe Sen. Francis Case of 
South Dakota with $2,500 cash dur- 
ing the natural gas debate last year. 
For this attempted bribery, Elmer 
Patman and John Neff were fined 
$2,500 each but never went to jail. 
They were given one year sus- 
pended sentences by Ike’s newly 
appointed judge, Joseph McGarra- 


ghy, and they were convicted, not 
for trying to bribe a senator, but for 
failing to register under the lobby- 
ing act. The corporation was also 
fined $10,000. 
jut Howard Keck, whom these 
two lobbyists represented, was not 
tried. His money was involved, but 
Attorney General Brownell did not 
prosecute him. Keck had _ given 
$5,000 by check January 10 to the 
Eisenhower Dinner. This was right 
in the middle of the gas battle. The 
check was accepted and cashed. 
Senator McClellan’s investigat- 
ng committee, which has not hesi- 
tated to embarrass various other 
people, did not want to embarrass 
Eisenhower. 


it 
i 


Mr. Keck or President 
It did not go into the matter of his 
$5,000 check, though I personally 
delivered a photostat of the check 
to McClellan’s committee. 

But if you read the stock-market 
returns, you can now understand 
why Keck could afford to give 
$5,000 to the Eisenhower Dinner, 
plus an attempted $2,500 to Sen 
Case, plus more to some other can- 
didates. 


Congressman John J. Rhodes (R. 
Ariz.) has run afoul of an unwritten 
rule of the House of Representa- 
tives whereby Congressmen refrain 
from criticising the pork barrel 
projects of fellow members, espe- 
cially when they are from different 
states. 

Rhodes took the unusual step of 
writing a circular letter to mem- 
bers of the House Interior Commit- 
tee, asking them to vote against a 
$32,220,000 irrigation project in the 
district of Rep. O. C. Fisher (D., 
Tex.) 

Naturally this did not please Rep. 
Fisher. When word of Rhodes’ let- 
ter reached him, he did some quiet 
checking, then sent out a letter of 
his own. 

“An examination reveals,” wrote 
the Congressman from Texas, “that 
Mr. Rhodes’ allegations are largely 
a rehash of testimony given by the 
sole witness who has ever express- 
ed any opposition to our project— 
a Mr. Calvin McGowan, whose bro- 
ther is Mr. Rhodes’s secretary. 


”” 
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MANIA FOR MURDER 


HOUSTON 

Houston, this booming, brawling 
biggest city in the South which has 
become known for its Oillionaires, 
political warfare and murder, is 
rocketing toward a new record in 
the latter category. 

There were 75 slayings here the 
first six months of this year—70 of 
them classed as murders. The 
slaughter really shaped up in June 
when 23 lives were snuffed out. 

No matter which way he looks at 
the statistics, Police Homicide Cap- 
tain Leo Watts doesn’t like what 
he sees. If Houstonians continue to 
kill each other at the average rate 
of the past six months, he can chalk 
up 140 murders at the end of the 

ear. 

Should they continue to slaugh- 
ter at the June rate of 23 per month, 
the year-end total would so far pass 
last year’s 109 murders that Capt. 
Watts shudders to think of the con- 
sequences. 

Houston’s mania for murder has 
Watts and other police and court 
officers working overtime—not only 
investigating each individual case 
as it happens but also the overall 
question of why Houstonians are so 
quick to kill. 

There must be a reason, they say, 
that murder—like, say, the petro- 
leum industry or any activity— 
seems to center and flourish in a 
given city. What then is the homi- 
cidal quirk in Houston’s commun- 
ity makeup, they want to know. 

Captain Watts, Police Chief Carl 
Shuptrine, District Attorney Dan 
Walton, Harris County psychiatrist 
Dr. C. A. (Red) Dwyer, criminal 
attorney Percy Foreman, and doz- 
ens of others have done some seri- 
ous thinking on the subject. 

Some of the murder factors they 
have come up with seem local and 


A FABLE 


Once upon a time there lived a 
colony of beavers in the North 
Woods. They had a fine prosperous 
little colony until one day a group 
of well-intentioned beaver club- 
women became very concerned over 
setting up a good system of formal 
education for the young beavers. 
They called a council and invited a 
group of noted educators from the 
Upper British Columbia Institute 
of Dam Builders as guest consult- 
ants. The noted educators said: 

“The aim of education is to edu- 
cate the whole beaver. Classroom 
materials and methods should be 
geared to the average beaver. If you 
put the aim too high, he will de- 
velop frustrations and school will 
become a traumatic experience in- 
stead of a joyous and enriching 
one.” 

So the citizens of the colony set 
up a school where all the little bea- 
vers had joyous and enriching ex- 
periences and where they were 
taught to build average dams. 

One day there was a great storm 
and a terrible flood came roaring 
down the river. The dams which the 
graduates of the beaver school had 
built were so average that they just 
weren’t good enough to hold back 
a real flood. The colony cried for a 
real good dam builder to build a 
damn good dam to hold back the 
flood, but everyone had been aver- 
age for so long that there just was- 
n’t anyone smart enough or with 
enough education to build a damn 
good dam. 

So the flood swept the beaver col- 
ony down the river to a place near 
a big city. Some trappers who were 
hunting in the woods shot all the 
beavers and sold their pelts to a 
fashionable furrier in New York. 
The next winter all the chorus girls 
were wearing beaver coats. 


MORAL: If you study hard 
school, you may be worth a dam. 
R.P.S. 
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others are statewide. Some will 
have to be corrected on the local 
level while it appears that others 
must have legislative action, they 
say. 

For example, Police Chief Shup- 
trine charges that the ready avail- 
ability of guns and knives in Texas 
is a strong contributing factor to 
many of our murders. Dr. Dwyer 
agrees saying “there are many mur- 
ders here which would not have 
been committed if a weapon had not 
been so handy during heat of argu- 
ment.” 

Police confiscate hundreds of pis- 
tols and knives here annually. Many 
of them have already been tools of 
murder, but most were taken be- 
fore their owners had a chance to 
use them. 

Texas, with its leftover Wild 
West gunslinger outlook on life, 
has a law which says you can own 

a gun for protection but it’s a pro- 
hibited weapon if you carry it. In 
police court here they are liable to 
fine you up to $200 if you get drunk 
and take a couple of shots at some 
citizen in a bar. Or you might get 
off without a fine if you tell a good 
story. Whichever happens, under 
state law you get your gun back. 

Twenty persons have been knifed 
to death here during the first six 
months of 1957, yet state laws are 
such that you can hardly convict a 
man of any wrongdoing if you 
catch him carrying a_ switchblade 
knife as long as his arm. 

Chief Shuptrine says the knife 
law is “so vague” his officers have 
just about quit filing the charge be- 
cause the knife toter can go free if 
he hires an attorney. 

There is an old, probably bad 
joke among newspapermen that 
when the news is breaking slow it 
can be speeded up by going to the 


bars and handing out knive 
guns to the customers. In Tex 
the move probably wouldn’t he 
much because a goodly number 
citizens who frequent such p 
have already armed _ thems: 
from the stock of nearby pav 
shops under a convenient “no dow! 
payment” plan. 

Another factor in Houston mut 
ders is the beer joints. The Bayo 
City, which admittedly is a plac« 
raise a thirst in the shimmering-h 
summer months, has 4,000 bes 
joints. The state has assigned 
Texas Liquor Control Board 
cers the task of riding herd o: 
these places, which is an obvi 
impossibility. 

Chief Shuptrine is trying t 
some additional officers to set uy 
special tavern detail which 
permanently assigned to grabl 
the drunks and stopping the br 
in such joints. 

These phases of Houston’ 
murder problem can, in tim: 
worked out. But the major 
Capt. Watts and District Att 
Walton agree, may be traced 
public attitude which may not 
easily solved. 

It is the question of justi 
Texas courts for Negroes ini 
in crime. 

Watts’ statistics show that 49 
the first 70 people murde 
Houston this year were Nej oT 
38 men and 11 women. Vit 
were killed by people of thei: 
race. 

Sut grand juries and trial 
comprised almost totally of 
citizens don’t regard the 
with much alarm. Grand juris 
in many instances turned 
killer in such cases because 
“just a cutting match and one 
lost.’ 


Some Questions 


AUSTIN 

The thought is persistent and 

keeps intruding: We may shortly 

be witness to the ending of a mira- 
cle. 


The miracle, if that is what it was 
—the switching, almost en bloc, of 
the political allegiance of Negroes 
from Republican to Democratic— 
was wrought by the New Deal in 
the four years between 1932 and 
1936. I cannot help but think that, 
as Negroes look closer and closer at 
the Democratic Party’s two civil 
rights faces, the miracle has gone, 
or is about to go. 

Because if my skin were black 
and my children’s, I do not see how 
I could, or why I should, vote any- 
thing but Republican, inside Texas 
and out. And I would expect Thad 
Hutcheson to give me candidates to 
vote for next year, and whoever is 
Republican National Chairman in 
1960 to give me candidates for that 
year and every four thereafter. 

I would try, if I were black, to 
blow the South’s one-party system 
as high as the dynamite of the fran- 
chise will blow it. 

And why should I not? Why 
should I vote for Lyndon Johnson 


‘or Ralph Yarborough again, when 


the former waves the bloody Re- 
construction shirt of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens and the latter gives me only 
silence for my ballot? And why 
should not my brothers, in Virginia, 
be gleeful at the prospect of top- 
pling Harry Byrd; or in Georgia, 
Herman Talmadge and _ Richard 
Russell; or in Mississippi, James 
Eastland; or in North Carolina, 
Sam Ervin ....? 

How high would I, will I, blow 
the state and national aspirations 
of the Democrats? High enough. 
High enough to insure that neither 
Lyndon Johnson nor John Kennedy 
nor any Democrat you name _ will 
be the next President of the United 
States, no matter what civil rights 
platform plank is adopted at the 


next Democratic National Conve: 
tion and, for the purely humar 
am human, though my complexi 
differs) reason that I am weary 
waiting, no matter how the Senat« 
Democrats line up now, too late for 
human patience, on the current ci‘ 
rights bill. 


Because there are enough of 1 
in Texas and outside, South 
North, to do this. 


The Southern Regional Cou 
this week published a little chart 
It tells, statistically, what I h 
been saying a great deal more en 
tionally, how strong we have bes 
at the ballot box and how stro 
we shall be when, and as now seen 
likely, after Mr. Eisenhower, M: 
Brownell, Mr. Javits, Mr. Ives ar 
others (all of the party of Thaddeu 





Lyman Jones 





Stevens and Earl Warren wh 
Democrats in the South rush to re 
mind me, handed down a Repul 
can school integration decision 
give me federal protection when I 
get ready to vote. 

Here are the council’s figure 
showing, by Southern state, h 
we have voted and how, potentially 
we may vote: 


State Eligible Voting 
Alabama 516,000 53,000 
Arkansas 233,000 68,000 
Florida 367,000 149,000 
Georgia 634,000 163,000 
Louisiana 510,000 161,000 
Mississippi 497,000 18,000 
N. Carolina 550,000 102,000 
S. Carolina 390,000 99,000 


Tennessee 371,000 149,000 
Texas 551,000 209,000 
Virginia 423,000 85,000 


Clear enough? 

Perhaps all I need is the pro- 
toca right to vote. And who then 
will sit in judgment on my rights 


| 
hen cases involving Negroes 
brought to trial, much the same 
ng happens. DA Walton says 
hite juries hearing cases involv- 
Negroes are swayed by a “pa- 
alistic influence” that Negroes 
uldn’t be made to live up to “our 
ndards of conduct.” He says an- 
er factor is that some white jur- 
just refuse to concern them- 
_— with a Negro’s problems. 
To put it ‘heater, many white 
urors have no regard for a Negro 
ife so they give Negro killers sus- 
panees sentences or very light 
rms. It’s been ten years since a 
Negro was given a death sentence 
r killing another Negro and there 
ave on ily been two such penalties 
listory meted out which court 
ttaches can! recall. They have no 
ht senterjce trouble, however, 
1 a Negrp makes the mistake of 
ng a white man. 
‘he result of this disregard for 
_ has been that Negro citi- 
have no protection under law. 
Wi atts explains the situation 
vav: “More than 60 percent of 
andes is among 20 percent 
Negro populace) of our peo- 
There 1s a strong movement 
t to try to remedy the situation. 
Walton is making a detailed 
of where, how and why 
ton murders continue at such 
ppalling ‘rate. 
inty. Judge Bob Casey is 
é itening to get toucher on issu- 
of beer joint licenses, even for 
uston officials are bec ming a 
concerned in a Chamber of 
merce Way. They aj parently 
too concerned about Negro 
beine killed or injustice for 
uble that on national 
there is no dis- 
between white and Negro 
\ll these killings are hurt- 
al prestige. 


BOB BRAY 


The Listening Post 


There’s talk around the State 
pitol that State Democratic Ex- 
utive Committee Chairman Jim 

isey of Texarkana wants to run 

for the State Senate. It’s tied to re- 
rts that Sen. A. M. Akin, Jr., may 

take on Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey, leav- 
ig a slot for Lindsey. 





. Talk persists in Austin that 
Sen. Charles Herring may be Lt. 
Gov. Ramsey’s chief opponent. Her- 

ng is saying nothing, which says 


ic thi ing 


Chaparral Press of Austin 
has begun revision of the biography 
f Sen. Ralph Yarborough—‘Por- 
trait of a Steadfast Democrat”— 
blished during the 1957 Senate 
ampaign. Yarborough gives the 
ok a large share of the credit for 
his election and has sent copies to 
enate Democratic. colleagues up 
r re-election in 1958. 


. In the dozen years since the 

ign aid program began, Texas 
-ontributed $3,033,490,000, says 
Council of State Chambers of 
mmerce. The council adds that 
Texas’s share for the next fiscal 
if Ike, gets all the funds he 

has asked for—will be $169,629,600. 
Of this total, $46,709,600 would be 


r uilioaey bssistance. 


The ISouthern Regional 
Council poet sets that, in the last 
‘ral election, approximately 37 
per cent of 'the 551,000 Texas ne- 
es qualified to vote actually 
to the polls. The council noted 
that this was better than negroes 
did- in 10 ather Southern states: 
Alabama. Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia osialie. Mississippi, North 
Carolina, S@uth Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Vege. 








(because rights they are and I do 
not have to] deserve them; I have 
them, by the act of birth in this 
nation) the] next time the Senate 
gets around |to talking about them? 
















Yanqui-biased Suspect 


mon man. To the 


(Continued from page 
hostility; almost all is gou 
and friendliness, from the Indian 


smiling under a sombrero on 


crowded second class bus to tl 

storekeepers and the government 
workers. But when Americans 
are acting in connections | beyond 
immediate commercial transac- 
tions—when they act in the name 
of the Northern giant—a Mexican 
politician risks exorcism 
his own circle and disastrpus po- 
litical consequence if he is 
pected of what one politician 
called, seriously, collaboration 


from 


Sus- 


Mexico is still trying to feed 
crushing social needs which her 
revolution dramatized but did not 
satisfy. An essential premise of 
her revolutionary heritage is a 
formal devil-theory of ¢apitalism 
for her revolution was as Socialist 
as any of the great 
Public schools are named !for the 
revolution; Mexico's heroes are 
the noble 
died 
the Spaniard, the priest, and 
American State 
proliferate 


Mexican 


revolutions 


who fought ind 


men 


for her emancipatior 


. ¥ ) 
capitalist 





although 


Way, Wath 


prises 
specially 
government 
State enterprise from which thev 
as directors of 
ceive some of the profits 


leaders seting up a 


corporations, re- 


Texans are a special c&se for 
Mexicans. Episodes of discrimi- 
nation Mexicans § work- 
ing in and native Latin- 


against 
Texas 
Americans there are hard to for- 
get and who is to say, much less 
they are ended In 


what a_ student 


to believe 
Mexico, too 
the college at Chapingo polit 
called the 
have” for Negroes in the A ri- 


. disike * som peop! 


It a ymmir mnt i i 
Mexican revobution and th 
of government after it ha 
ended poverty and_ established 


here a lyrical utopia of the com- 


PRICE'S 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the dubious distinction of being 
the only man in history of Texas 


jurisprudence who was aught 
with barbiturates (109 redbirds 
and 129 yelowjackets) stashed in 
his safety deposit box at the bank 


However, at the time ‘Piperi 
defense, Joe, remark- 


ably enough, was not a defendant 


rose to his 


in the case. A tough charact 
named Johnny Beeler, aiso an 
ex-con, was on trial on a charge 


’ 


of having stronghanded Slemen- 
sky out of $300 

Beeler had entered what was 
perhaps the strangest nolo con- 
tendre plea on record He told 
the court that he didn't rob Joe— 
that he just took back his money 
for a “package of (diluted) hero- 
in” which he claimed Joe had 
been dishonest enough to foist off 
on him 

J. Scott Scoggins for | 
Beeler was questioning Slemen- | 
sky at length concerning details, 
of the alleged narcotic transac- 
tion when Piperi intervened. Pi- 
peri told the court that he rose 
as a “friend of the court,” that he 
represented Mr. Slemensky in} 
civil matters and didn’t Propose | 
to stand by and see him “hhadger- | 
ed by Scoggins.” 

Scoggins countered that he was 
not going to be badgered by Pipe- 
ri, either, or words to that, effect, 
and issued the friend of the court 
an unfriendly invitation t fisti- 
cuffs behind the courthouse. De- 
spite threats and counter'threats 
and references to one pf the 
other's pugilistic ability, peace 
and calm finally was restored 
without a blow being struck. 

In recent months, Pipejri has 
been several times occupi with 
trying to extract some jof his 
bawdy house clients fro the 
official clutches of Mayoy Geo.| 


attorney 


contrary. From 


rd to a h of the people/ico for thoughtful people from| 

still illiterate, many of Mex-|many countries, that 30 or 40 
ico's valleys continue to be in-/| years ago a Mexican would come 
ar simply m lack of good; into San Luis Potosi without the 
roads, and maladministration of] money to buy shoes; now he can. 
wealth continues to leave in aw-/ But if Mexico is going to “jump 


ful impoverishment and helpless- 


ness Many millions | matic machine,” 

But the 
tion 
planning for 
a new/| less as_ India’s. 


have brought into being 


Mexican middle class complete| W 


vith television, have caused pootind than $100 a month) said over 
cocktails in a good hotel in down- 


profound modifications in the 
Mexican economy and have even} 
managed an uneasy league with a }even have to 
toward any | reject them. An 
actions that might/ into this hotel—he 
trade by being|come. He isn’t here. We have 
thought “red.” (“We have a favor-| trained ourselves not to think of 
le tourist trade balance of $340| millions as human beings. 
| In some ways it is worse than 
your problem in the South.” 


recent official chill Indian coming 


government 


tourist 


many 
nillion,” said one economic ex- 
pert. “We take the 
esels.”’) | Government work pays very 
little, and most government em- 
to work 


dollars and | 
Mexico's gross national product 


s growing at a faster rate than| Ployees find it necessary 
the U.S. Tourist money,| nights. (Offici al government 
$200 million-odd sent or! hours are 8 to 2:30, but there is a 
I Latin ease about their observa- 


ken back to Mexico annually by 


| +i 
) ana wetbacks is one t10nMn. 


rece of the energy that makes An outsider must wonder about 
ssit i 9 to 11 percent increase! the effectiveness of government 
gross national product ev-}in Mexico. The mordida system 

ear. Not only is Mexico at-! (bribes for everybody) puts a 

g foreign capital than! premium on the business of the 

s 15 years ago, when the/ people who can pay the bribes. 


related acts} The bonus system of government 


what- 


xpropriation and 
lets politicians favor 








= a a 
is s ver employees they wish, for 
tever reason 

; Agi Mexico's labor laws are quite 
- alistic and are said to be hon- 
= red in the breach. It is expected 
. t . nz 7 t siness bonuses will in part 
3 while the rural population] «scape the government's progres- 
: 65 pe nt in ve taxation by keeping two sets 
1950 and may | «f books. Even Mexico City traf- 
half of the total pop-! sic jis so anarchic and personal it 

y 1960. An old Mexican’ terrifies the arriving gringo. 
San L Potosi told a group No mere transient can do more 
, et at the Villa than listen and speculate in this 


ieep-running culture. He can ad- 


I g 
re Mexico's tolerance for dif- 


PICKLE renetlo Br 


her love of her 


heritage, and what Tom Suther- 

R ‘lough. His Honor, for some! land calls her willingness to give 
xplicable reason, looks with ‘tance to things that matte: 
strong disfav on the redlight by such acts of faith as the Na- 
ealings of or Jo Jo” Balch nal University, the government 
T M uid he had issued onsored murals in the official 
to police that they should] buildings and schools all over 

a Vagrar charge or ale Mexico. Passing through he can- 
madam Balch every time they not well assess her efforts t 
uld i ind nab him g into being from a tribal cul- 
d that after th ad!ture not long ago prevalent and 

Balch a coup! "eSSiV yet disappeared an industrial 

tiff fir Pips t i get ( with justice for every- 
alt juced becauss | Perhaps, given his own 

h r sn't ha any mon-| heritage, he cannot even under- 
ey tand how Mexicans think about 
At this stage no one in Galves-|the bite, the “direct taxation” of 
ton or Austin seems prepared to| bribery which is not only ac- 


predict who will be named to the! cepted, but is institutionalized in 


new court post Mexico. 
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|‘Cowhand Haley Okays 


Jones, a congenial center in Mex- | 


| 
| 


just doesn’t! 


| board to review the secret ses- 
P . P ‘ | 
sion action, during the coming 


LUBBOCK 
The crust of silence lying 
over the firing of Drs. Aber- 
nethy, Greenberg and Stens- 
land from the Texas Tech 


over the sweat shop to the auto- | faculty by a board of direc- 
she has not yet/tors in 
works of the revolu-/ done more than fortify herself for; cracked here and there this) 
and conscious government | the effort. She has a caste system} week. 
industrialization | perhaps as fundamental and ruth-| 
| A government | 
| worker (whose official pay is less} Haley, who last week would | 
say only “no comment” to re-| 
| porters asking if the firings} 
} e.e ° rf iT h.” 
town Mexico City, “You do not| had political coloration, this | Tech. 


executive session 


Board member J. Evetts 


week talked—to the Dallas 
News. 
Board chairman W. D. (Windy) 


Watkins, not present at the firing | 


session, returned to Abilene from 
a Hawaii vacation and, according 
to Tech President E. N. Jones, 
may set a special meeting of the 


weekend. 

Board Floyd Wool- 
dridge of Dallas told _ fellow 
townsmen the review might not 
come until the board’s next regu- 
lar session, on Aug. 17. He said 


member 


| also it was the “outside activities” 


|I just lost my 


RONNIE DUGGER |! 





of Abernethy and Greenberg 
which made them “unacceptable” 
as Tech teachers. Wooldridge 
said this had had a bad effect on 
the minds of Tech students. He 
said also he didn’t care what “the 
NAACP and 
thought of the firings. 

But it Haley 


socialistic liberals’’ 


who talked 


was 


most. He said 
“Not one ol those bleeding- 
,; heart, ultra-liberal organizations 


ever came to my defense when I 
back in '36 (from the 


no 


was fired 
University of Texas). I guess 
academic freedom was involved 
because I was against Roosevelt 
college job and 


went back to punching cattle.” 


By his “ultra-liberal” refer- 
ence, Haley apparently meant 
Jerry Holleman, executive secre- 


tary of the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor, who has criticized 
the firing action. Said Haley: “I’m 
Holle- 
before any labor 
talk 
especially 


willing to meet this Jerry 
man in debate 
organization and about the 


issues involved, those 


posed by Dr. Greenberg on forced 








Tech Firing Re-Hearing 


integration. (Greenberg’s integra- 
tion position, he told the Observer 
last week, is adherence “to the 
law of the land.”) I'll also be will- 
ing to talk about the affairs of 
Texas Tech, generally.” 

In the interview, Haley, styling 
himself “a broken down cow- 
hand,” said a public review of 
| the board’s firing action was okay 
with him and went on to Say: 
“There should be a complete in- 
vestigation of the affairs of Texas 


| Haley said newspaper infer- 
ences that he was responsible for 
the firings had “done a grave in- 
justice to his board colleagues.” 
He said the firings had been in 
the works for some time and 
were initiated at a June board 
meeting which he did not attend. 


What is at stake in the situa- 
tion, in Haley’s view, “is whether 
the people of Texas are going to 
run Texas Tech or whether it will 
be run by a radical minority of 
the faculty. This is the issue in 
education, generally. 


“As far as I’m concerned, those 
three men are fired—and that’s 
that. But if the people of Texas 
want a public spectacle, I'll be 
ready to defend my position.” 





‘Cowboy’ Haley Gets 
Fistfight Challenge 


Haley of Texas 
of directors, has 
physical 





J. Evetts 
Tech’s board 
been challenged to 
combat by Ernest Joiner, unin- 
hibited editor of the Ralls Ban- 
ner 

Joiner, winding up a firey 
column on Haley’s role in the 
firing of three Tech professors, 
said: 

“Personally, though, if Drug- 
store Cowboy Haley will park 
his brace of Gene Autry .45’s, 
we still think we can whip hell 
out of him in a fair fistfight— 
Constitution or no Constitu- 


” 
tion 
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LUCEY SPEAKS 


(Continued from page 1) 
Men have a certain natural soli- 
darity regardless of race and 
creed. A labor union is just as 
natural to man as the organized 
city, county or state. 

“The Church holds that those 
who live under the burden of 
grinding poverty can only with 
difficulty save their souls because 
they hardly have time for spiri- 
tual things: they exhaust their 
Strength in a desperate effort to 


stay alive. We therefore have a)... 


papal program of social recon- 
struction in harmony with human 
nature—it gives everybody a 
chance to live as becomes a noble 
creature of God.” 

In speaking his views the Arch- 
bishop says that he is only carry- 
ing out the social doctrine of the 
church as set forth by such lead- 
ers as Monsignor John A. Ryan, 
Father Raymond McGowan, Mon- 
signor George Higgins and others. 


‘Helpless Labor’ 


Living in San Antonio, Arch- 
bishop Lucey is often occupied 
with the social problems of Latin- 
Americans. He feels loan sharks 
cause them acute difficulties. 
“The Spanish-speaking people are 
caught down here (by the sharks) 
probably by the thousands. It is a 
vicious business. Those people 
are poor before they go to the 
loan sharks.” 

He estimates 200,000 Latins live 
on the West Side in San Antonio. 

“If we could get them organ- 
ized, they would start getting de- 





cent wages,” he says. “But it is 
this very Latin-American group 
that isn’t organized. A person 
wants a garage built, or a yard 
taken care of, and he knows there 
is a large body of cheap, unor- 
ganized, and helpless labor he 
can draw on. They’ve got to eat!” 

San Antonio does have a com- 
mon laborers’ union under the 
AFL, but even a few dollars’ un- 
ion dues, like the $1.75 to vote, 
means a lot to a man “if the baby | 
needs shoes,” said the Archbishop, | 
He feels the unions in Texas 
“could have done more” to help| 
organize such workers as these. 

Under what he calls the “doc- 
trine of social justice,” every 
man, every worker, must be 
given his due. “The father of a 
family must be accorded not only 
a living wage, but a saving wage. 
This is a great law of human na- 
ture. Even if a sincere and cons- 
cientious worker is not the fastest 
one, still he has to have this, for 
he has a family to care for.” 

When he became Archbishop of 
San Antonio in 1941, he began a 
gradual program preparing his; 
school for integration. By April, 
1954, a month before the historic 
Supreme Court decision of May, 
sixty Negroes were attending | 
Catholic schools in San Antonio. 
On the fifth of April the Arch- 
bishop notified all Catholics, 
through a statement read from 
the pulpits, that: 

“Henceforth no Catholic child 
may be refused admittance to any 
school maintained by the Arch- 
diocese merely for reasons of 
color, race, or poverty. Students 
applying to our schools who pos- 
sess the necessary qualifications 
of morality and academic stand- 
ing may no longer be denied a 
Christian education because of 
their color.’ 

The Archbishop is frankly de- 
lighted that his decision preceded 
the court’s and for a considerable 
reason. 





“I anticipated their decision,” 
he says. “I felt a personal satis- 
faction asa religious leader in 
supporting what was right with- 
out any inspiration from the 
courts. It isn’t the job of the 


courts to teach the clergy social 
social morality.” 
Perhaps Archbishop Lucey’s 





most fundamental tenet is Chris- 


AFL-CIO Merger 


tribute to the strength and effect- 
iveness of the trade union move- 


well- 


} ment and to the economic 
: 1, | jbeing of working men and 
tian tenacity toward social evils. | een Heiden ae bak, 
Last year, at a banquet observing | (Continued from Page 1) | These hopes wer : 1h ‘seeniinsetilt- tonne, ain adi 
his fortieth anniversary in the| been selected by the CIO as its' in the report of the . t AFL- ohh nat 6 tee 


priesthood at the Menger Hotel, 
he said: 


‘It Isn’t Easy’ 


“When Mary and Joseph pre- 
sented the Christ Child in the 
Temple an old man by the name 
of Simeon foretold that the Child 
would be a sign of contradiction 
and during His public minis- 
try Our Lord declared that He 
had come to bring division among 
men. His gospel would be divisive 
(Luke 12:551). He promised his 
apostles that the world would 
hate them (John 15:18). 

“Consequently the real Chris- 
tian can’t go along with the world 
on every point; there are times 
when he has to take a_ stand 
against prevailing customs and 
popular prejudices. When habits 
and attitudes are deep-seated and 
of long standing it isn’t easy to 
oppose them. But the Christian 
who compromises with injustice 
is false to his own convictions.” 

The Archbishop’s startling 


statement at the height of the dis- | 


pute over the segregation bills in 
the Texas House of Representa- 
tives is a most dramatic instance 
of his own practice of his preach- 
ing. 

The statement stirred amazed, 
almost _ speechless resentment 
among many legislators. Several 
suggested priests ought to stay in 
their churches and leave laws to 
ordinary men. But not many said 
anything, 


The occasion was a sermon to a} 


city-wide meeting of the Legion 
of Mary at Little Flower Parish 
Sunday afternoon, Merch 24, 1957. 
The publicity was not an accident 
—the Archbishop’s staff réleased 
excerpts to the press. 

“Almost a dozen hate bills have 
been introduced in the present 
session of the Texas legislature,” 
he said. They “give a frightful ex- 
ample of lawlessness to the youth 


| of our state.” They play into the 


hands of communists. 

“There was a time when state 
legislators could afford the lux- 
ury of stupidity and hypocrisy; 
that time is gone forever. Com- 
munists are smart; they are quick 
to seize upon our public crimes 
to tell the world that our gospel 
of democracy is sterile and im- 
potent .... It is just too late in 
the 20th Century for Texas legis- 
lators to act like hypocrites who 
taJk democracy out of one side of 
their mouth and tyranny out of 
the other. 


“If any members of our legisla- | 


ture are so filled with hatred 
against colored citizens that they 
are incapable of doing them jus- 
tice they ought to resign ... The 
vast majority of Texas citizens 
are friendly and law - abiding. 
They deserve a better fate than 
the disgrace and dishonor that 
certain politicians are planning 
for them. ; 

“There are problems in our 
state that cry out for an answer— 
water conservation, protection of 
the poor from loan sharks, decent 
social legislation, and control of 
corruption in the government. 
Yes, our needs are many but dis- 
honor isn’t one of them.” 

He had made the statement as 
strong as he could; he felt the leg- 
islators needed to be jarred into 
considering these views. 


A Social Church 


The Church, he said last May, 
is “the mother and protector of 
democracy.” But it might be ar- 
gued that even so “there isn’t any 
democracy in the world worth 
boasting about. 

“Our country is called by ora- 
tors the last bulwark of freedom, 
and yet complete democracy has 
not been achieved even here. The 

(Continued on Page 8) 


nominee. 


tion, there are to be 14 vice presi- 


cal districts, with Harris County | 


(District 7) having two each. In 
addition, one vice president is to 
be nominated out of each of the 
“big internationals,” those having 
10,000 or more members in locals 
affiliated with the state AFL- 
CIO. 


Conventions of the new state 
body would be held in October or 
November, each year, with elec- 
tion of officers annually, except 
for president and secretary-treas- 
urer, who would have two-year 
terms under the proposed consti- 
tution. Compensation of the 
president will be $12,000 a year; 
that of the  secretary-treasurer, 
$9,800. 


Departments to be created con- 
| stitutionally will be political and 
| legislative, educational and _ re- 
| search, and public relations. John 
| McCully, the Federation’s public 
relations man, is slated for the 
same kind of job with the merged 
organization. H. S. (Hank) Brown 
| will also fill the same kind of 
| post as education and _ research 
director as that he _ presently 
| holds with the State Federation. 


From the ranks of the present 
; State CIO will be chosen the po- 
| litical and legislative department 
|head. The place appears to be 

wide open. 

As the time approaches for the 
| opening of the merger convention, 
| there still are plenty of local 
; leaders and some Texas-based in- 
| aadienithonnall representatives who 
|who haven’t brought themselves 
| to a full realization of the change 
| in attitudes that will be required | 
|to make effective a united labor 
| movement in Texas. Habit, al- 
| most automatically, guides them 
| into talking and acting as if they 
| were about to engage in a contest 
| to determine whether the AFL or 
} the CIO state group is to emerge 
| in control. Before the four days of 

conventions are completed, it is 
| likely to dawn suddenly on some 
| of these labor men that it is them- 
| selves they are trying to over- 
| power or outwit. Some, of course, 
| already have made this discovery. 
| Others may leave the convention 
| still in the grip of the old habit 
| of thinking, and confused. 

| Whatever difficulties may arise, 
| including a few hangovers from 
power tests and struggles for po- 


| Sition within each of the present 











| Sroupings, there seems to be no 
| potential foe of Texas AFL-CIO 
|in sight big enough to block or'| 
hurt this new giant’s progress in 
Texas toward the goals that were | 
set by the national AFL-CIO| 
merging. 





{CIO Unity Committ a 


nation, It wil 
free trade union movement of the 


In the new, merged organiza-| “proudly and unanin 
sented the 
dents elected from 12 geographi-| these words: 


| ganic labor unity. It will yn- | 





world. It will realize a long cher- 


national ag : 
ished goal.” 


That statement of goals seems 
well adaptable to the state level, 


“The adoption of the 
(District 3) and Dallas County | .. 511 bring abdut 


hor 


rable re 


Loo. 











A Free Newspaper 


Since 1954 The 
weekly war on corrupti 


Texas Observer has been waging a 
on in Texas with scoops and 


candor. 
Since 1954 thi wspaper has stood fast for the 
ideals of liberal democracy which go begging for a 


friendly nod from the metropolitan dailies. 


Since 1954 thi spaper has been owned by one 
group of independent liberals and written and edited 
by professional j sts whose only instruction 1s to 


follow their ow1 sciences. 


An Honored Newspaper 


Since 1954 the Observer has been favorably noted in 

Ae? ; : : 
national magazines—New Republic, Nation, Harper’s, 
Coronet, Look newspapers over the country 


and abroad. 
Since 1954 erver has been needled and ig- 
nored by many of large Texas dailies and quoted in 
; Ts 


many of the Texa eklies. 


Since 1954 the 
Shivercrats thar 


‘ 
erver has been cursed by more 
her newspaper in the state. 


A Much-Read Newspaper 


Since 1954 tl sr has spread to every county 
in Texas, three { f the states of the union, and 
several foreign 

Today it nformed people of various 
political persuz leadership roles all over Texas. 

Many of programs are adopted, and 


others will be i: > of time. 


The Texas Observer 


Four dollars a year 
Do you subs » your friends? 





THE TEXAS ER Subscription Blank 
Please enter tl ing name for one year’s sub- 

scription : 

Name x 

Address 





ney order ( ), cash ( ) 


Enclosed find $4 


Mail the sul to Texas Observer, 504 West 
24th Street, A 
P. S. Should ore than one new subscriber, 


list them on sep heet of paper; careful to give 
mame and correct address. 
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An lke-Age Classicist? 


The Reverend Honorary | He was vaguely interested in the 
Doctor Billy Graham began problems of poor shop girls, but 
his rise to fame, it is re-| even more interested in exploit- 
ported, after William Ran-| ing these hungry girls, exchang- 
dolph Hearst ordered his! ing food for sex. He would not 
minions to “puff Graham.” Aj consider social problems, main- 
command to “puff O. Henry” | taining “I will not attempt to 
apparently spread through, >ring a remedy to the diseased 
Time headquarters in June,) soul of society.” Most of his sto- 
for the review of Gerald Lang-/ Ties were peorly written and de- 
ford’s Alias O. Henry (Macmil- 
lan, $5) in the June 24 issue! emding. Certainly O. Henry is a 
maintained that the philandering,| “Safe” writer for the masses; he 
embezzling William Sidney! Presented as reality a packet of 
Porter “wrote some of literature’s| lies — for example, Langford 
most engaging short stories.” | writes of the portrayal of mar- 

That O. Henry should) be hailed | =o wae 
a literary giant in the Age of Ei-| George Hendrick 
senhower is not surprifing; Wil-| 
liam Sydney Porter was an ill-' riage: “Consistently marriage is 
educated anti-intellectual (‘writ-! portrayed not as the complicated 
ing stories is my business ..., it! actuality which Porter himself 
is my way of getting money to) had experienced, but as a simpli- 
pay room rent, to buy food and fied state of sacrificial devotion 
clothes and Pilsener. I write for’ which might have reflected the 
no other purpose.”) and anti-lit-| mind of a sentimental bachelor.” 
erary (“When it comes to spend- Professor Langford’s concept of 
ing a whole evening discussing; O. Henry was misrepresented by 
literature, I'm stopped, flabber-|the Time reviewer, however, for 
gasted, and ruled off the field.”).! Dr. Langford has attempted to 














pended for effect upon a surprise | 


write a scholarly, documented, 
unbiased life of Porter. He ad- 
mits that the stories are “marred 
by sentimentality or farfetched 
coincidence or triviality of con- 
|ception,” but insists that “O. 
| Henry is a kind of minor classic.” 
After emphasizing minor, he adds 
/a qualification that surely means 
; that O. Henry is far less than a 
minor writer: “O. Henry ... is a 
rather disreputable figure in the 
| company to which such a classifi- 
| cation admits him.” 
| Not always convincing in his 
justification for undertaking an- 
| other biography of William Sid- 
{ney Porter, Professor Langford’s 
study does provide facts for a bet- 
' ter understanding of the writer 
ond supersedes the authorized life 
by C. Alphonso Smith, Davis and 
'Maurice’s The Caliph of Bagdad, 
and Dale Kramer’s “narrative bi- 
ography” The Heart of O. Henry. 
Professor Langford labors to treat 
dispassionately Porter’s early life 
'in North Carolina, his years in 
Texas, his marriages, his financial 


bank funds, his trial and his 
prison experiences, and his life in 
New York. The sections on Port- 
er’s life in Texas seem to be more 
vividly portrayed than the prison 
and New York years, no doubt 
because of the secretiveness that 
Porter affected after 1898. 
Langford, a member of the Uni- 
versity of Texas English Depart- 
ment, makes excellent use of the 
materials at his disposal—both 
published and _ unpublished. 
Strangely enough, however, he 
contends that he is the only 
writer to have used the materials 
collected but not used by Porter’s 
first biographer, C. Alphonso 
Smith. Kramer in his fictional- 
ized biography of 1954 speaks of 
the Smith collection and its use- 
fulness. Kramer in_ discussing 
Porter’s purchase of the Icono- 
clast (renamed The Rolling 
Stone) mistakenly gave Brann’s 
name as William Courtney; Lang- 
ford also gives the name as 
Courtney instead of Cowper. He 
also follows Kramer in quoting 
the Austin Statesman’s character- 
ization of Brann’s Iconoclast as a 
“roasting mill” and a “skinning 
machine.” Langford never refers 





problems and embezzlement of|to Kramer, and it may well be 


that both writers were following 
materials, perhaps in the Smith 
papers, and did not check the 
spelling of Brann’s name. 


One is always aware that Dr. 
Langford is a scholar, impelled to 
marshall and evaluate all possible 
evidence. His style, although 
readable, lacks distinction, proba- 
bly because he deliberately set 
out to write a documented study 
which will undoubtedly stand as 
the standard biography. 


One can imagine Eisenhower 
reading The Four Million under a 
tree at the golf course while 
waiting for a sudden rain storm 
to end, but one can not imagine 
his reading Allas O. Henry. It is 
unlikely that any of the great un- 
washed O. Henry fans, in fact, 
will be interested in the biogra- 
phy. Critics have generally ig- 
nored O. Henry’s works and prob- 
ably will continue to do so. They 
now have at their disposal what 
appears to be as nearly complete 
a biography as is possible, and 
perhaps a few Marxians, Freud- 
ians, and New Critics will now 
speculate on the artistic failure of 


O. Henry. 








— - - 


When I hunted ‘on the 
ranch as a boy, I looked for 
God in the outdoors. I was as 
anxious to discover God as 
to discover varmints in those 
days. I pleaded even for aj But Elmo was a grown man, 


manifestation Sometimes I with a little wife named Angelita. 
would leave the dining room ta-| She was just sixteen or so, but-| 


ble where my grandfather and| ton-eyed, pretty as a picture. She 
and| loved Elmo and Elmo loved her, 
t he treated her rough, and my 


grandmother and mother 
maybe my aunt and uncle were| >U 
gathered around talking | grandmother said when Elmo got 
supper, and I would go out back! 


by the wash house and look up| *n¢ 


after 
mad, he’d turn Angelita over his 


e and give her a spanking 


at the sky. I can remember one Elmo had broad cheek bones 
itter cold, bright night at Christ- d wide-set staring eyes. He had 
mas, looking up at the noncom-, pock marks and freckles and 


ital stars, and whispering “let| great buck teeth that grew like a 
me see the light.” This was di-| rock under his upper lip. When 
rected at God. Except that I had| he smiled his teeth showed dirty | 
seen no proof of God, and so was|and tobacco-stained. My grand-| 
asking God to show me his exist-| mother thought Elmo was the ug-| 
ence, without accepting that he liest Mexican she’d ever seen. 
was even there. | “He's just like an old ox,” she 
“Please let me see the light,” I! would “But he's a good- 
would whisper that, looking ceil-| hearted thing.” 
ingward, most every night those} “Just like an ox” would worry 
days as I crawled into bed and/ me a little. I liked to think of 


mi 
beet 


say. 


| ing in the flying mud, and the car | 


pulled the covers over my head. 
It was a phrase I had picked up 
at Sunday School or Epworth 
League 


leagues, particularly 


treated God as a matter of reality 


that I should have accepted. My| 
and the preacher and/ 
many others did too. I wondered | 
but | 
held back my faith, and searched | 


parents 
what was wrong with me, 


the night. 


selmo to come down from the 


Mexican house with the lantern! 
, the 


and the dogs. 

As I would wait, 
wind would blow in from the 
south, cooling my cheek and 
singing past my ear. I would} 
come from out of the fields, from | 
out of the night that lay over the 
sad sleeping towns to the south, | 
where the radio transmitter! 
blinked a feverish red. I would 
listen closely to the wind, won- | 
dering if it were not God speak-| 
ing, saying something about the | 
brave, futile lives now lying hori- | 


a soft damp| 


I attended League on| 
Sunday nights in town, dreaming | 
through the discussions. My col- | 
those who | 
would get up before the group, | 


| (he was 
Like when I would stand out 
by the woodpile waiting for An-| 


| tell about the time he helped my 
Uncle Doug. This time, Elmo had 


gate, and my 
Elmo and I went down there with 
a mule to pull him out. We put 
cedar and rocks under the wheels 
and hitched the mule up to the 
front bumper and pulled, but the 
car stayed stuck. 


people as being a little more than 
an ox. But my worry would pass, 
because my grandmother was ob- 
viously such a good-intentioned 
woman that she could make no 
really bad or wrong judgments of 
people. I accepted it that Elmo 
had the role of a faithful beast 
of burden. My grandparents fed 
him and worked him from day- 
light till dark and gave him and 
Angelita (who was going to have 
a baby) a shack to sleep in. 

They thought kindly of Elmo 
always humble) and 
could not praise him enough for 
what he was good at—superhu- 
man acts of strength. 

“T tell you, that old bugger’s got 
strength of a mule,” my 
grandfather would say, and he'd 


actually bested the mule. 
Doug got stuck below the first 
grandfather and 


Elmo had said suddenly, furi- 





zontal in those towns. I would | ously, “I bet I can make that son 
listen, straining for meaning in! of a gun move,” choking on his 
the keen singing in my ears, and| own words and bending down as/ 
I would wonder if God were not] he talked to get his body under | 


warning me about killing. 
I would, forget this then as! 
Elmo came snuffing down past | 


| the back bumper. 


His face was red and the black | 


the lots with the lantern, and the strands of hair were falling out 
dogs running in front of him. He of the aviator cap. “Gun the mo- 
was a big Mexican with hunched tor!” he said, and then, “A-hupf!” 
shoulders and the kicki inso- and he heaved, red-faced, stand- | 
lent freedom a big boy has. He, ing backward against the car, his 
wore an aviator cap, with the! arms straining under the old coat! 
flaps folded back again, flopping’ with the sleeves striking ‘him! 


like extra ears, like the bells of a| above his big-boned wrists, his | 
| legs quivering under the holey | 


clown. 


REVELATION 


khakis, his brogans slipping and 
churning in the mud. 

“Gun it!” he _ said, tortured- 
sounding. 

He gritted his teeth and shut 
his eyes and leaned into the car} 
backward and then lifted it out| 
of its tracks, the wheels scream- | 


Winston Bode 








suddenly slithered away up the] 
road free. | 

Elmo turned around and looked | 
at the car, his hands out from his 
sides, and sighed. He pulled the 
aviator cap off his skull a little, 
shook his hair back under it, and 


walked through the mud to pick 
up the reins and take the mule 
back to the house. It was about 
time to milk. 


This was the Elmo who was al- 


“Never did?” He would suck in 
air. “That’s GOOD! Go git ’em, 
Zipper! You lazy dog you!” 

I remember one night Elmo and 
I took off down the road that 
went to Mr. Stevens‘ place. The 
dogs were in a happy mood and 
trotted in front of us. It was 
pleasant under the big open sky 
with the stars out. We passed the 





ways ready to go hunting with 
me. He would come down taking | 
his long strides and he’d lick his| 
tongue into the corner of his| 
mouth, swing the axe at the rear 
end of Bingham, the German| 
Shepherd, and say, “Go git ’em,| 
you damn dogs!” 

“Al-ha!’” he would sing. “Sure | 
hope we get us one big coon this 
night. I make my wife cook the 
meat and we sell the hide. You 
like to cook a coon and eat him?” 








“Never tried one,” I would say. 


|field where the familiar looking 


cultivator stood in one corner 
across the fence and once I 
thought my light had caught the 
glow of a bull bat’s eye in the 
ditch, but it turned out to be a 
drop of dew caught on the furry 
leaf of a mullen plant. 

“I bet we catch us two coons 
this night!” Elmo said. 

When we got to the first live 
oaks, the dogs left the road and 
trotted into the trees, feet pad- 

(Continued on Page 7) 





Green On Greene 


AUSTIN | 


There are two motion pic- 
tures about this week that 
catch our attention. Both of 
them are adaptations of plays 
though the resemblance stops 
there, for one of the plays is 
a masterpiece while the other 
is simply a good, workman- 
like job. This disparity con-| 
tinues, too, since the classic 
has been made into as thor- 
oughgoing a botch of a film 
as you could possibly imag- 
ine while the trifle has been 
transformed into a first-rate 
movie. We live in changing 
times. 

Well, worst things first, and| 
that can only mean we begin with 
what now passes for Bernard 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” as pro- 
duced, directed and hopelessly 
soiled by Otto Preminger. Before 
attempting to film this work of 
substance, Mr. Preminger de- 
voted himself to such pretty fluff 
us “Laura,” “The Moon is Blue,” 
and “Forever Amber,” a varied 
cosmos but one noted for its total 
absence of that one commodity 
with which “Saint Joan’? abounds 
—ideas: Protestantism, National- 
ism, Feminism, the great Greek 
dilemma of a proud individual 
being willfully destroyed by in- 
exorable forces, and the Shavian 
thesis that he is strongest who 
stands alone—all these are the 
fabric of the play. 

For Mr. Preminger, who might 
well become ensnarled in such 
supple abstractions, this fabric 
has been ruthlessly tailored by 
his adapter, Graham Greene. A 
Roman Catholic convert whose 
recent work has been so relent- 
lessly pious that one could well 








assume it had been conceived, 
typed and proofed while he was 
in genuflection, Greene quite nat- 
urally has a different pattern to: 
fit to the youthful saint. First| 
thing to go is that nasty issue of | 
Protestantism, and to trim the} 
other ideas down to size, there 
must be a good deal of slashing 
away at the trial, whacking at the 
scene between Cauchon and War- 
wick, and splitting up of the Epi- 
logue until they are left in shreds. 

Well, Greene has fallen to with 
a will, and the thing he has ten- 
dered Preminger, though it still 
shows the patterns of the Shav- 
ian wit and style, reveals them in 





Harris Green 





a tattered and distorted state. 
From it, Preminger has fashioned 
a garment to drape over the frag- 
ile shoulders of one Jean Seberg, 
a fresh-faced trick he found 
husking corn or something out in 
Iowa whom he considered just 
right for the role of Joan. It fits 
her like a tent. She doesn’t even 
protrude as Shaw’s fiery saint, 
and with its central role thor- 
oughly muffled, the entire show 
has a certain shapelessness and 
sag that, coupled with its general 
shoddiness, makes it a hopelessly 
shopworn piece of goods that I 
don’t think anyone outside of the 
Seberg family is going to be too 
eager to buy. 

Besides our unfortunate hero- 
ine, the cast is also graced by Sir 
John Gielgud, Richard Widmark, 
Felix Aylmer, Anton Walbrook, 
Richard Todd and Harry An- 
drews. For a group participating 
in a drama of ideas, they all ap-} 





pear remarkably bereft of 
thought. 

Well, let’s move on to that nice 
little play I mentioned earlier 
that has been made into the 
United Artists release “Twelve 
Angry Men.” Adapted by Regin- 
ald Rose from one of his televi- 
sion playlets, it, too, could be 
found to possess an idea or two of 
its own. In dramatizing the ten- 
sion that grows in a jury room 
when eleven of the good men and 
true discover that their remaining 
member does not share their 
opinion that the defendant is 
guilty, Mr. Rose seems to be say- 
ing that our judicial system will 
work quite well—as long as we 
keep ignorance and prejudice out 
of it. This is hardly a novel the- 
sis, but Mr. Rose, by confining 
most of his action to the jury 
room and keeping’ it continuous, 
has given it considerable power. 
Henry Fonda not only thought 
enough of the script to serve, 
with Rose, as co-producer but 
saw, quite rightly, too, that the 
role of the dissenter would be 
perfect for him. Somewhere along 
the line, director Sidney Lumet 
and cinematographer Boris Kauf- 
man were called in, and the won- 
ders they have worked in what 
could have been _ constrictive 
quarters prove their choice to be 
apt, too. The cast, all of whom 
are quite good, includes Lee J. 
Cobb, Ed Begley, E. G. Marshall, 
Joseph Sweeney and Jack War- 
den. About the only verdict pos- 
sible for “Twelve Angry Men,” 
therefore, is excellence in the 
first degree. 
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REVELATION | 


(Continued from Page 6) 
ding through the dry leaves. 


Almost at once, Bingham 
barked. 
“See!” said Elmo. “I tell you 


this a good night! Hold him, boys 
and girls!” he said, and he jumped 
across the ditch. 

The ringtail was high in the 
tree, looking down with his sharp 
head, balancing, searching for a 
limb to jump to. 

“Shoot that rascal!” said Elmo. 
I held the gun on him. “Can you 
hold the light a little lower?” I 
said. Elmo was behind me with 
the flashlight. The .22 craeked in 
the damp air. The ringtail quiv- 
ered and fell, trailing its long 
tapering black and white tail 
through the branches. 

Elmo held the ringtail above 
the dogs’ heads, teasing them. 
“Ha! No you don’t get this little 
animal you devils.” He quickly 
skinned the ringtail. He stood up 
and held the soft pelt that folded 
easily in his palm. 

‘“How much you think we get| 
for this?” he asked. 

“T hear they paying $3.50 and 
$4.00 in Fredericksburg,’’ I said. 

“Chingaa, let’s go huntin’,” said 
Elmo. He slipped the hide into his | 
coat pocket and picked up the | 
axe and lantern. The ringed tail| 
hung out his coat, swinging with | 
his movement and the wind. 

At this rate, I thought, we'll | 
have something to tell them at} 
the house. I was working up a| 
sweat and feeling good. 

“It’s clouding over,” I said. “The | 
varmints should really be ‘out! 
later on.” 

We walked through the low| 
shinoak, Elmo ahead of me with} 
the lantern, and with me turning 
on the flash light now and then| 
to see where we were going. 

While we were still fresh, still | 
pleased from the ringtail, at just | 
the right moment, with the 
rhythm of a good hun the dean! 
barked again. They were right at} 
hand. 








“No!” I said, hardly believing it. 

Elmo held out his hand. “’s ar- 
madillo?” ‘The dogs were right on 
something, snapping at it and 
just missfmg. But the barks re- 
mained steady and clear; they 
didn’t go underground as they do 


when the dogs chase an arma-; 


dillo in a hole. 

“No!” said Elmo. “I bet ’s a big 
coon!” he ran. 

I heard him curse when he got 
there, saying, “GOT-damn!” 

“What’s the matter?’’ I yelled. 

“Damn possum!” Elmo said. 

I ran to the spot. The dogs were 
jumping around under a scrawny 
live oak. On a limb only a little 
higher than Elmo’s head was a 
humped-up possum, looking like 
it was cold and sleepy; it looked 
sullen over the intrusion. But it 
wasn’t going anywhere. It blinked 
in the light. Loose hairs stuck out 
from its thin grey coat. 

It was a nuisance and a waste 
of time. 


“Damn silly possum,” Elmo 
mocked. Possum hides were 
bringing 50 cents. But we went 


ahead to kill it. 
I raised the gun. 
“Can’t kill no possum with a 


| bullet!” Elmo said. 


“Sure you can,” I said. “Why 
not?” 

“Because a possum ain’t got 
sense enough to die.” He was 
walking over to a stick. He picked 
it up and whacked it across his 
thigh. The rotten end flew off, 
and Elmo advanced on the pos- 
sum, holding the stick firmly in 
his hand and out from his body. 

He gritted his teeth and raised 
the stick and cracked the possum 
across the skull. The possum 
moved slowly to one side of the 
limb, It slipped off, but still 
clung to the underside with its 
claws. The hairless tail curled 
around the limb, moving in 
rhythmic mechanical coils like a 
snake dying. The possum’s teeth 
were bared and from them 
slipped a thin grinning growl. 

Elmo hit the possum with the 
stick again, a short sharp blow, 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

In the name and by the author- 

ity of the State of Texas | 

Notice is hereby given as fol- 
lows: 

TO: Fannie Diamond, C. H. Dia- 
mond, Joe Carrington, Joseph 
Carrington, Elwood Carrington, 
Alfreda Carrington Nuels, and 
husband Otis Nuels, Agnes Car- 


costs, and there is included in this 
suit in addition to the taxes all 
said interest, penalties and costs 
thereon allowed by law up to and 
the day of judgment 





herein. 

You are hereby notified that 
suit has been brought by the City 
of Austin as Plaintiff, against the 
aboved named persons, and the 
State of Texas and the County of 
Travis and the Austin Independ- 
ent School District, as defendants, 
by petition filed on the 18th day 
of June, 1957, in a certain suit 
styled City of Austin vs. Fannie 
Diamond, et al, for collection of 


rington Tanksley, and husband| taxes on said property and that 
Elijah Tanksley, J. L. Joseph, suit is now pending in the Dis- 
John Turner, Lena H. Johnson,| trict Court of Travis County 53rd 
Eliza Robertson, and the un-| Judicial District, and the file 


known owner or owners of the 
property hereinafter described or 
any interest therein; the heirs 
and legal representatives and the 
unknown heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of each of the above 
named and mentioned persons 
who may be deceased; and the 
corporate officers, trustees, re- 
ceivers and stockholders of any 
of the above named or mentioned 
parties which may be corpora- 
tions, defunct or otherwise, to- 
gether with the successors, heirs' 


and assigns of such corporate of-' 


ficers, trustees, receivers, and 
stockholders, and any and all per- 
sons, including adverse claimants, 
owning or having or claiming any 
legal or equitable interest in or 


number of said suit is 107,210, that 
the names of all taxing units 
which assess and collect taxes on 
the property hereinabove describ- 
ed not made parties to this suit 
are, NONE. 

Plaintiffs and all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delin- 
quent ad valorem taxes on the 
property hereinabove described, 
and in addition to the taxes all 
interest, penalties, and costs al- 
lowed by law thereon up to and 
including the day of judgment 
herein, and the establishment and 
foreclosure of liens, if any, se- 
curing the payment of same, as 
provided by law. 

All parties to this suit, includ- 





lien upon the following described‘ ing Plaintiffs, Defendants, and In- 


property delinquent to Plaintiff 
herein, for taxes, to-wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, known and de- 
scribed as follows to wit: The 
Eastern one-third (E. I-3) of the 
Northern one-half (N, %) of lot 
Seven (7)) of the resubdivision 
of Block Fourteen (14) of the 
Mass subdivision of 252 acres of 
the George W. Spear League in 
Travis County, Texas, according 
to the map or plat of said resub- 
division recorded in Volume X, 
page 103 of the Deed Records of 
Travis County, Texas, being the 
same property conveyed by Mary 
Elizabeth Brown to Joe Carring- 
ton by deed dated February 25, 
1902, recorded in Volume 183, page 
204 of the Deed Records of Trav- 
is County, Texas. 

Which said property is delin- 
quent to Plaintiff for taxes in the 
following amounts: $119.41, exclu- 
sive of interest, penalties and 


tervenors, shall take notice that 
{claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
‘property at the time of this suit 
was filed but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time 
the.eafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all interest, pen- 
alties and costs allowed by law 
thereon, may, upon request there- 
for, be recovered herein without 
further citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said parties 
shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to all claims and plead- 
ings now on file and which may 
hereafter be filed in said cause by 
all other parties herein, and all of 
those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein and set 
up their respective tax claims 
against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such_ suit 
on the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of Forty Two (42) days 
from and after the date of issu- 
ance hereof, the same being the 








| 


| 
' 





2nd day of September,. A. D.,; 


All of which more fully appears 


1957 (which is the return day of| from Plaintiff's Original Petition 


such citation), before the Honor- 
able District Court, 53rd Judicial 
District of Travis County, Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse 
thereof, then and there to show 
cause why judgment shall not be 
rendered for such taxes, penalties, 
interests and costs, 

and condemning said 
property and ordering foreclosure 
of the constitutional and statu- 
tory tax liens thereon for tax‘s 
due the Plaintiff and the taxing 
units parties hereto, and those 
who may intervene herein, to- 
gether with all interest, penalties 
and costs allowed by law up to 
and, including the day of judg- 
ment herein, and all costs of this 
suit. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and seal of said court in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, this the 18th day of July, 
A. D., 1957. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts of 

Travis County, Texas. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Lloyd Hampton, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: You are hereby 
commanded to appear before the 
126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o’clock A. 
M. of the first Monday after the 
expiration of 42 days from the 
date of issuance hereof; that is 
to say, at or before 10 o’clock A. 
M. of Monday the 2nd day of 
September, 1957, and answer the 
First Amended Original Petition 
of plaintiff in Cause Number 105.- 
244, in which Henrietta Armijo 
Hampton is Plaintiff and Lloyd 
Hampton is defendant, filed in 
said Court on the 15th day of 
July, 1957, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of defendant towards 
her of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; plaintiff further al- 
leges that community property 
consisting of wages, furniture and 
a stove exists and that five minor 
children born of said union now 
reside with Plaintiff who is the 
proper person to be awarded 
their custody and for which she 
prays judgment; Plaintiff further 
prays for $250.00 per month child 
support and for relief, general 
and special; 


All of which more fully appears | 


from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

Witness, O. T. Martin, Jr., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis 
County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 15th day of July, 1957. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 


By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy | 3957 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not ser 
within 90 days after dat f its 
igsuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

Witness, O. T. Martin, Jr., Clerk |} 
of the District Court of Travis} 
County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my| 
hand and the seal of said Court | 
at office in the City of A Istin, | 
this the 10th day of July, 1957 i 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts 
Travis County, Texas 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy. 


SHERIFF’S SALE 

BY VIRTUE of a certain Order 
of Sale issued by the Clerk of the 
53rd Judicial District Court of 





Travis County, Texas, on the 2nd 
day of July 1957, in a certain 
Cause No. 106, 060, wherein Lois| 
D. Thrashes, a feme sole is Plain- 


tiff, and Jesus G. Sosa, is Defend-| 


ant, in favor of the said Plaintiff} 
for the sum of One Thousand 


Five Hundred Sixty-one and 
2/100 ($1,561.25) ... Dolla with 
interest thereon at the rate of 6 
percentum per annum from the} 
13th day of May 1957, together} 


with all costs of suit, that being| 
the amount of a judgment recov-| 
ered by the said Lois D. Thvas} 
a feme sole, Plaintiff, in the 5 
Judicial District Court of Travis 
County, against the Defendant 
Jesus G. Sosa, and for the fore- 
closure of Vendor’s Lie: 
Defendants, Jesus G 5 
wife, Juana Sosa, R. O 
Inc., the City of Austin and A 
ciates Investment Company 

I, on the 38rd day of July 1957 
at 2:42 o’clock P.M., hav evied 
upon, and will, on the 
August, 1957, that being 1 first 
Tuesday in said mont 
Courthouse door in th 
Austin, within legal h 
ceed to sell for cash t 
est bidder, all the right 
interest of all of 
named Defendants, as ame 
existed on the 2lst day of Janu- 
ary, 1952, in and to the f I 
described property 
to-wit: 

One acre of land 
certain 110.57 acre 





iJAVIS 


out of the Santiago 
Grant in Travis C 
sold and conveyed 


Thrasher et al by Jan 
well by deed of dat 
22, 1945, of record 
Page 527, Deed Rec 
County, Texas. 

The above sale to | 
me to satisfy the abov: 
judgment for $1,561.25, ir 
Lois D. Thrasher, toget 
the costs of said suit, ar 


ceeds applied to the 

, thereof, 
T. O. LANG 
Travis Count 


By HENRY KLUGE 
Austin, Texas, July 5, 19 


NOTICE OF SALI 
THE STATE OF TEXA 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
By Virtue of an Ord 
dated and issued pur 


'. 2 > 
_( judgment decree of t! 


dicial District Court 
County, Texas, by t 
said Court on said 
tain suit, No. 105,923, 
iel J. Adams, et al a 
rected and delivered 
of said County, I hav 
at 2:34 p.m 
upon, and will on t 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION | day in August, 1957, r 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Vilma Anida Zabala, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
to appear before the 126th Dis- 
trict Court of Travis County, 
Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
at or before 10 o’clock A. M. of 
the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before, 10 o’clock A. M. of 
Monday the 26th day of August, 
1957, and answer the petition of 
plaintiff in Cause Number 107,470, 
in which German Jose Zabala is 
Plaintiff and Vilma Anidia Za- 
bala is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 9th day of July, 1957, 
and the nature of which said suit 
is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds cf 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of defendant towards 
him of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that two children were 
born of said union; that said chil- 
dren are now living with defend- 
ant who is the proper person to 
have the care, custody and con- 
trol of said children and _ that 
plaintiff will contribute a reason- 
able weekly sum toward the sup- 
port of said children until_they 
reach the age of 18 years; Plain- 
tiff further prays for relief, gen- 
eral and special; 





ing the 6th day of said 

the Courthouse i 
County, in the City of 
tween the hours of 

M. and 4 o’clock P.M 
proceed to sell for ca 
highest bidder all the 1 t 
and interest of the defend 
such suit in and to the f ing | 
described real estate levied wu! 
as the property of said defend 
ants, the same lying and bein; 
situated in the County of Travis} 
and the State of Texas, t wit: | 
All that certain lot, tract r- | 
cel of land lying and beir } 
ated in the County of Travis 
State of Texas described as fol-| 
lows: Lot Four (4) in Block One 
Hundred Sixty-nine (169 
original City of Austin, Texas, a¢ | 
cording to the map or plat of said 
City now on file in the General 
Land Office of the State of Texas 
and being the same property con- 


+h | 
4ic | 


veyed to the heirs of Dan J. 
Adams by Alexander Hamilton 
by Deed dated December 28, 1892, 
recorded in Volume 106, page 144 


of the Deed Records of Ti 
County, Texas. 

or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone interest therein may be 
entitled, under the provisions of 
law. Said sale to be made by me 


vis 
ava 








jis to say, 


na} County, Texas. 
Tec 


to satisfy the judgment rendered 
in the above styled and numbered 
cause, together with interest, pen- 
alties and costs of suit, and the 
proceeds of said sale to be ap- 


i ;| plied to the satisfaction thereof, 


and the remainder, if any, to be 


| applied as the law directs. 


DATED at Austin, Texas, this 
the 3rd day of July, 1957. 

T. O. LANG, Sheriff, 

Travis County, Texas 
By HENRY KLUGE, Deupty. 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Ruthie Mae Norris, defend- 
ant in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the Courthouse of said 
County in the City of Austin at 
or before 10:00 o’clock A.M. of 
the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of forty-two (42) days from 
the date of issuance hereof; that 
at or before 10:00 0o’- 
clock A.M. of Monday, the 19th 
day of Apgust, 1957, and answer 
the petition of J. W. Norris, Jr., 
Plaintiff, in Cause No. 107,426, 
styled “J. W. Norris, Jr., vs. 
Ruthie Mae Norris,” in which J. 
W. Norris, Jr. is Plaintiff and 
Ruthie Mae Norris is Defendant, 


|}and which petition was filed in 


said Court on the 3rd day of July, 
1957, and the nature of which said 


her,! suit is as follows: A suit for di- 
+ | vorce 


dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony between J. W. Norris, 
Jr., and Ruthie Mae Norris on the 
grounds of harsh, cruel and un- 
kind treatment toward the Plain- 
which renders their further 
together as husband and 
wife insupportable. Plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges that no children were 
born of said union and no com- 
nunity property is to be divided. 

If this citation is not served 
within ninety (90) days after the 
date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

Witness O. T. Martin, Jr., Clerk 
of the District Court of Travis 





Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at my office in the City of Aus- 
tin this the 3rd day of July, 1957. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Court 
of Travis County, Texas 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 

Issued this the 3rd day of July, 


O. T. MARTIN, JR.., 
Clerk of the District Court 
of Travis County, Texas 
By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO: Morgan C. Hamilton, Julia 
1. Smith, Mary H. Mitchell, a 
vidow Robert A. Smith, also 
known as, R.A. Smith, and the un- 
Known heirs of each of the said 
Morgan ©. Hamilton, Julia H. 
Smith, Mary H. Mitchell and Rob- 
ert A. Smith, also known as R. A. 
heirs and Legal 
and all persons 
claiming jany title whatsoever to 
he land ‘hereinafter described: 
YOU AND EACH OF YOU are 
hereby commanded to appear be- 
fore the’ 98th District Court of 
Travis ‘ounty, Texas, at the 
t e thereof, at or before 
f m the first Monday 
ter the expiration of forty-two 
s fi: 1 the date of issuance 
e same being the 12th 
Augu 1957, in a_ suit 
{i 107,301, on 
jourt, and styled Ida Led- 
¢ al s. Morgan C. Ham- 
yn t} al.. wherein Ida Led- 
tter, et al are plaintiffs and the 


} ‘. 


Smith, amd their 
Representativ 


the docket 


o9ns Named above are Defend- 

ants, filed in said Court on the 
17th day’ of June, A.D., 1957, and 
the nature of said suit being Tres- 
pass to Try Title to 4.41 acres of 
|land lo¢ated in Travis County, 
>| Texas, known and described as 
| Lot 1, of R. A. Smith’s sulbdivi- 
sion of | Outlot No. 60, Division 
n|“B”, of jhe Governments Outlots 
adjoining the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, according 


to a map or plat of said subdivi- 


sion recrded in Plat Book 1, 
Page 37, Travis County, Texas, 
and being the same _ property 
which is completely described by 
metes and bounds in Plaintiff's 
| Original Petition in this num- 
bered amd entitled cause, filed 
herein om June 17, 1957. Which 
suit is} brought by Plaintiffs 


against | Defendants wherein the 
Plaintiffls are alleged to own and 
be entitled to the possession of 
said pr@perty by reason of the 
Statute jof Limitation and Plain- 
tiffs seek an adjudication and 
possession, 

If thi¢ citation is not served 
within minety (90) days after the 
date of ‘its issuance, it shall be re- 
turned wunserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. Martin, Jr. 
Clerk of? the 98th District Court of 
Travis (Counfy, Texas. 

Given! under my hand and seal 
of said jCourt, in Austin, Travis 
County,, Texas, this the 24th day 
of June, A.D. 1957. 

' "Oo. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By ELI GREER, Deputy. 
| 
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The Doctrine of the Just and Right 


nomic ethics last February in San; the family gets poor wages and; best social legislation has been 
Antonio at a meeting of the Cath-| therefore mother and the children’ called socialistic because there 
olic Economic Assn., Southwest-! must work. The Texas Farm Bu-! was no other way to condemn it. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Negro is still shot down and his 
murderers go their evil way un- 
punished. The Negro, the Latin- 
American, and the poor in gen- 
eral are denied the exercise of the 
right to vote by means of the in- 
iquitous poll tax which exists in 
several states. Wealthy corpora- 
tions furnish campaign funds to 
unworthy candidates for public 
office and the welfare of the peo- 
ple is often forgotten by corrupt 
and venal politicians. 


“But if the temple of political 
welfare has been desecrated by 
ruthless men, what shall we say 
of economic freedom in this coun- 
try? Is that society truly demo- 
cratic wherein men are free to 
work for starvation wages? 
Where women and children wear 
out their strength of body and 
soul in factories and sweat shops 
to enrich their employer? 

“... but since gangster govern- 
ments in Eastern Europe and the’ 
Orient have shown us to what 
depths of crime and injustice hu- 
man beings can fall, our own Re-! 
public, imperfect and _ faltering, | 
seems like a paradise. We do have 
unemployed but we are trying to 
give them work. We do have 
sweat shops and child labor but! 
we are trying to eliminate them. 
We do restrict the suffrage of the 





Negro and the poor with poll 
taxes but only in a few states: 
and, thank God, murder by the 


mob is being conquered by hon- 
est public We do have 
men in office who are unworthy 
of the people’s trust, but citi- 
zens are learning 
demand intelligence and integrity 
in the public service.’ 

In the Archbishop’s view the 
church historically is the, primary 
source of the doctrines of human 


opinion 


themselves 


rights and brotherhood from 
which democracy takes _ its 
strength. 


‘Free, Equal’ 

“Before the establishment of 
the Christian Church human slav- 
ery was the order of the day. A 
few men of ancient Gredee were 
free; the masses were slaves. In 
Rome there was great wealth 
among the upper classes; the arts 
and sciences flourished according 
to the standards of that gay. But 
Subject races were brought to 
Rome behind the chariots; of their 
conquerors. They lived aind died 
in servitude. Before the, Church 
was established the statug of wo- 
man was wretched. She wks with- 
out dignity or respect. She was. 
merely a thing to satisfy the pas- 
sions of men. Government was 
despotic and tyrannical. Life was | 
cheap. } 

“Into this scene of pagar) wealth 
and poverty, of barbaric yplendor 
and desolation, came the Chris- 
tian church preaching a novel 
doctrine of human rights and| 
brotherhood. For 300 yéars the 
men who preached these} truths 
were tortured to death in the Col-| 
iseum, in the amphitheatre, and | 
in the streets of Rome. 

“At last the truth prevailed and | 
persecution ceased. The ristian 
church came forth from the cata-!| 
combs to breathe the free air of 
religious liberty and to teach men 
that in the sight of God there is) 
neither slave nor freemari, there’ 
is neither Greek nor Jew, ‘there is | 
only a brotherhood of free and 
equal men endowed by ne Cre- 
ator with certain ina ienable | 
rights; a brotherhood of mien cre-| 
ated in the image and likeness of | 
God; men who possessed jn their | 
very manhood a sublime ‘dignity | 
and surpassing destiny.” | 

The Archbishop preached a doc- | 
trine of the worth of a working | 
man with unstinting and tincom-| 
promising devotion to him 

One of his fundamenta 


state- 


ments on the matter in Chfistian- 
ity’s lights was a talk 


eco- 


|the wetback 


ern branch. 

“During His public ministry,” 
he said, “our Lord visited Naza- 
reth one day preaching and per- 
forming miracles. And the. people 
were astonished and said: ‘Where 
did he get this wisdom and these 
miracles? Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son?’ To their way of think- 
ing a carpenter’s son could not be 
the Messiah. But according to the 
Christian way of life a lowly posi- 
tion in sociefy is not a test of 
values; the son of a carpenter 
could be the Son of God. 

“On another occasion Christ 
said to His disciples: ‘With what 


reau recently advocated the re- 
peal of the federal child labor 
law so that children under 16 
years could leave school to pick 
cotton.” 

Archbishop Lucey”s remarks 
then also covered the present sit- 
uation, in which hundreds of 
thousands of Mexican workers 
are brought into the country each 
year for seasonal work at gov- 
ernment-set minimum wages that 
are not, however, always enforc- 
ed. 

“The homeless and persecuted 
millions of Europe are not allow- 





'ed to enter our country,” he said; ! 


“The frank and honest objec- 
‘tion to public housing is reduced 
to this: ‘Some people don’t want 
‘the government to help the poor.’ 


‘Tell Us Frankly’ 


Archbishop Lucey often defends 
the United Nations. “Peace needs 
friends; if peace is not defended 
it will perish,” he says. “The 
great promise of the ages... 
comes ringing down the centur- 
ies: ‘Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be called children 
of God’.” 





He has no patience with isola- 


difficulty will they who have| only a handful have been admit. | 5. Sete These whe vated against 


riches enter the Kingdom of God)’ 

. In the Christian way of life 
riches are neither good nor evil, 
but man is only the steward of 
his wealth. Undue attachment to 
riches is a form of idolatry. ‘You 
cannot serve God and Mammon’ 
(Mat. 6:24). 

“In San Antonio there must be 
something wrong with the eco- 
nomic system because wealth is 
so evenly divided.” 

The Archbishop went on to 
point out that in San Antonio, by 
the 1950 census, 14,300 families 
and unrelated individuals, twelve 
percent of the population, made 
less than $500 a year, and 42 per- 
cent, a total of 52,300 families and 
unrelated individuals, made less 
than $2,000 a year. That more than 


12,000 of San Antonio’s school-ags 
children were not in school. That 

112,000 dwellings in the city, 
41.440 were substandard Ni 


-—just dirt—no plumbing—no 
ter—walls fragile—roofs leak- 
ing—pit privies ...”) 
Cc 

excerpts from Catholic treatises 
morality, Archbishop 


the right of 


social 


Lucey defended 


workers to organize, their duty to} 
their right to a living} 
expendi¢) 
tures are deducted there will re-| 


organize, 


wage (“... that after 
main something over and above 


through which they can come into 


the possession of a little wealth”), | 


their right to social security, and 


their right to “self-governing in-| 


dustries and professions,” against 
their overriding duty: “Labor 
must do a fair day’s pay.” 

He quoted Pope Leo XIII, who 
said in 1891 that labor unions} 
“either of workers alone or of| 
workers and employers together” | 
“are formed by their own right.” | 

“Some employers have not | 
caught up with 1891,"’ the Arch- 
bishop said. “It’s been almost 66 
years .... Out of 60 million work- 
ers in America, 
not organized. There are the poor 
farmers, the agricultural workers, 
the sharecroppers. In the urban 
populations many more are poor 
.... In Texas we have all possible 
repressive laws against organized 
labor.” 


‘Unspeakable’ 


He has been especially concern- 
ed about problems of migrant la- 
bor, and in general he has taken 
a position of hostility toward for- 
eign labor. 

Speaking in April, 1955, when 
influx was at its 


| height, he remarked: 


“Mexican - Americans, even 
though their standard of living is 
low, cannot support their fami- 
lies in decent and frugal comfort 
on the low wages paid in Texas. 
They leave their homes, their 
schools, their churches and travel 
hudreds of miles seeking employ- 
ment in other states. 


“The housing of migratory 
workers is often unspeakable and 
sometimes non-existent—they 


| ‘just live in the brush’ or on the 


bank of a creek. They use water 
polluted by excrement, bathing 
and typhoid germs. The father of 


iting statements of Popes and | 


| ed in the past few years and they 
|were screened to the limit. If 
communists, saboteurs, and the 
| trouble-makers wish to come here 
they should join the army of in- 
| vasion coming from the south, 
| legally or otherwise. If they have 
a labor contract they acn skip it 
and settle down in our midst.” 


What’s Socialism? 


He has been concerned with 
bousing in San Antonio, “A vis- 
itor once came through here and 
made a speech, and he said there 
are three places in the world 
with terible slums, India, China, 
and San Antonio. Isn’t that some- 
thing?” 

“The world is watching our 
treatment of minority groups,” he 
says. “When we allow large seg- 
ments of our society to live in 
foul, unhealthy shacks we are ac- 
cused of maintaining here a pho- 
ney democracy; we don’t really 
believe that all men were created 
equal.” 

Perhaps in defending public 
housing from its detractors who 
call it socialism Archbishop Lu- 
cey has defined his social philos- 
ophy most explicitly. 

Speaking to the Southwest As- 
sociation of Housing Officials in 
| 1953, he said the FHA had cover- 
ed three million housing units 
with mortgage guarantees total- 
ing $23 billion, “but apparently 
that is not socialism.’’ Shortly 
| before Korea the Department of 
| Agriculture had invested $4.3 bil- 
;lion in surpus farm products and 
“apparently that is not socialism.” 
But at the same time the House of 
Representatives forbade the Ad- 
ministration to spend a penny on 
pubic housing. 

“Is it possible the farm lobby in 
| Washington likes the farmers and 
| the National Assn. of Home Build- 
ers doesn’t like public housing? 


| 


is a political and economic order 
,in which there is a government 
| ownership of the essential means 
| of production and distribution of 
| goods. It is difficult to see how 
; public housing fits in to such a 
| definition. 

| “The vast majority of Ameri- 
leans do not desire government 
| ownership of the essential means 
of production and distribution of 
goods. I believe that some public 
| utilities should be owned and op- 
| erated by the public authority, 
' for example water and electric- 
| eoune. These are invested with a 
| Public interest which is univer- 
| sal .... This does not do violence 
| to the principle of private owner- 
| ship of land, manufacturing 
plants, railroads, newspapers, and 


so forth.” 


Pope Pius XI endorsed public 
housing, he said. “Do I hear some- 
|; one saying that His Holiness, the 
Pope of Rome, has gone socialist? 

“As a matter of fact, why 
should we give the socialists 
credit for some of the best social 
legislation and social achieve- 
ment in our country? Are we try- 
ing to convince the low-income 
groups that the socialists are 
their best friends? Much of our 





te Diets ase | The dictionary says that socialism | 


renewing Selective Service in 
1941 ‘had the courage of their stu- 
pidity.”” Since then, he feels. “we 
| have learned the hard way that 
' peace is everybody’s business.” 
“Some people don’t like the 
United Nations. That is not at all 








surprising in view of the fact 
that so few understand it,” he 
said in Albuquerque last month. 
“Doing business with communists 
is always difficult and frequently 
futile but a cold war seems to be 
the only alternative to a shooting 
war and if patient negotiation is 
our last hope for peace we should 
follow that hope to the end.” 


The UN is not perfect, since its 
nations in membership are not 
perfect, “but it’s all that we have 
and the alternative to world or- 
ganization is world chaos.” 


“Since our country belongs to 
the family of nations and all of us 
belong to the human race, those 
who claim that we ought to get 
out of the UN should tell us 
frankly how we can _ survive 
alone in a tragic and troubled 
world.” 


Thus the Most Rev. Robert E. 
Lucey applies a Catholic concept 
of Christian ethics to the troubles 
of his city, his state, his country, 
and the world. 

He says: 

“We cannot live our little lives 
alone.” 





' 


(Continued from Page 7) 
and it fell to the ground, rolling, 
a grey fur ball. The dogs were on 
| it and Bingham got it in his teeth 
| shaking it. 


| 


; “Git out!’ said Elmo 





and he 


;gave Bingham a merciless kick. | 
,; Bingham kept circling, but at a| 


; distance. He was hurt. 
} 
| 
| Elmo grabbed the 
| the tail and swung it up away 
|from the dogs and dropped it to 


| the ground again, for it was try- 


possum by 


; its head with the stick. 


blows were distinct in the quiet 
night air. 


“Take plenty,” Elmo said, beat- 
ing regularly, breathing hard, “to 
kill one of these old possums.” 


“Look here,” he said. 

He held the stick in the pos- 
sum’s mouth and the possum 
clamped his small teeth on the 
stick and held on as Elmo pulled 
him off the ground. 


“Good Lord!” I said. 

Elmo quit beating and said in 
desperation, “Son of a gun!” The 
possum was lying on its back, its 
mouth still opening slowly and 
closing again. 


“I kill you yet you little old 
possum,” Elmo said. He 
sweating. 

He put his stick across the neck 
of the possum, and stood on the 
stick, Then he grabbed the pos- 
sum’s tail, and yanked. The neck 
broke. Elmo stood hard on the 
stick and yanked again. Still 
standing on the stick, he pulled 
the possum upward as hard as he 
could, and held it there. Then still 
holding the possum by the tail he 
lifted it high in the air, 
brought its head down against the 
ground. He did this again. I didn’t 
like it, but I didn’t say anything. 
This was the way you had to kill 
a possum. Elmo, I supposed, was- 
n’t feeling anything. 

“What makes you so hard to 
kill, possum?” he was saying. He 
had his knife out and was rip- 
ping the hide up the possum’s 
hind legs. He carved through the 
fat under the hide, stripped the 
knobby spine of a tail out of its 
case, and then thrust the hide 
forward. White fat and tissue 
tore. The body was small and 
shiny and well developed with- 
out any hide. When Elmo had the 
skin loose to the neck, he began 
carving some more, and pulled 
again. The skin came forward 





dead yet?” Elmo was giving it} 
measured blows on the skull, 
‘which was turning soft. The 


After a while, I asked, “It’s not} 





was | 
| possum lay. We circled the tree 


and | 





REVELATION 


over the head to the eyes. Ansel- 
mo cut some more, and two ovals 
appeared in the skin where the 
eyes had been. Now Elmo was 
down to the nose. He cut through 
the soft snout, and the hide fell 
away completely, limp and damp. 


Elmo stood and kicked the 
possum carcass. “Go to your 
brothers,” he said. He wiped his 


knife blade on the grass, snapped 
it shut, and put it in his pocket. 
“Well, let’s go,” he said. “You got 


. , ; ._| the axe?” 
j ing to bite him. He began beating | 


“Look,” I said. 

In the lantern light, the possum 
rose to its feet, slowly as on a 
hinge; it wavered a moment, di- 
nosaur-headed, blind, started to 
take a step and succeeded. 


Elmo and I walked through the 
trees, The dogs were away hunt- 
ing again. Elmo stopped. “Son of 
a gun!” he said, sick-sounding. He 
turned around, facing the way we 
had come. He was holding his 
coat pocket. “I lost the ringtail 
hide,” he said. 


I had forgotten how the even- 
ing had begun, with the quick 
clean kill, and the taking of the 
pelt from the fine-haired ring- 
tail. 

Elmo had begun retracing his 
steps. I followed. We looked for 
the hide with our lights, but all 
we saw was clump after clump of 
tan grass, nothing more. We went 
all the way back to wh€re the 


where the dogs had found it, and 
we walked off at aimless tangents 
from the scene of the killing. The 
dogs were bored, and lay down, 
looking dismally at me and Elmo 
and wondering what we were do- 
ing. 

“’s gone, said Elmo at last. 

We started walking again. We 
began drifting toward the house. 
We walked two hours, with the 
dogs hunting half-heartedly and 
then coming back to us and fol- 
lowing at our heels. 


We didn’t feel lucky any more. 


Elmo was walking loosely, 
chewing on a green twig with a 
frayed end, 


He said in the quiet, “You think 
maybe so God punish us for be- 
ing so mean to that possum?” 


I had no answer for him. No 
answer at all. It didn’t occur to 
me that Elmo would ask a ques- 
tion like that. I was more con- 
fused than ever, walking in the 
black night. 
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